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CHARIVARIA. 


Upon the occasion of her visit to the 
Perthshire home of Lord LANSDOWNE, 
Her Majesty the QuEEN, it is said, 
greatly admired the famous hedge there. 
To Lord Lanspowne’s credit he has 
never, in spite of its size, sat upon the 
hedge. « * 

Lord Hatpane’s expression of opinion 
that fifty years hence the United States 
would be the leading nation both 





died the other day, made his will 
appointing executors, but omitting to 
give any directions for the disposal of 
his property. * * 


Many motor omnibuses are now being 
fitted with a patent guard to prevent 
mud splashing on to the pavements. 
This unselfishness is more than credit- 
able to the company concerned, for it 
will now be unnecessary for such 
pedestrians as wish to avoid being 
splashed to travel by omnibus. 


/name of each station as the train 
arrives,” writes a correspondent, “ why 
is it necessary for the names to be 
written up in the stations?” This is 
done, we imagine, to enable passengers 
to ascertain what the guard has shouted 
out. — 


Mr. McApoo, chief magistrate of 
New York, has issued warrants em- 
| powering the police to close any theatre 
| where disorderly resorts are shown on 
the stage. The proprietors of the 








materially and intellectually 
has, we hear, caused no little 
offence over there. How- 
ever, the fact that His Lord- 
ship failed to notice that this | 
desirable consummation had | 
already been arrived at is 

attributed to the shortness | 
of his visit. . , 





Statistics just published, ! 
show that New York has | 
1,156 buildings of ten or! 
more storeys. Of these, 117 | 
have more than 16 storeys, | 
and 9 have more than 30.| 
America, in fact, might be | 
called the Land of Tall 
Storeys. 4 + 

Mrs. PANKHURST is now 
undergoing a rest cure in| 
France. We understand | 
that she prefers this to 
arrest cure in England. 

* x 





By the way, the author- 
ities at New York, which 
city Mrs. PANKHURST pro- 
poses to visit, are, it is, 
stated, undecided whether | 
to treat her as a fugitive| 
from justice or as an un-'| 
desirable alien. It is pos- | 
sible that they will gallantly | 
allow her the choice. 

* 





: * ' MAN. 
During the painters’! 


SIGHT OF THE LUGGAGE. 





Suspicious Wife. ‘‘Now DO HURRY UP, DEAR; WE MUSTN'T LOSE 
I pon’? MUCH CARE FOR THE LOOKS OF THAT | 


theatres declare that this is 
a case of McAdoo about 
nothing. .. » 
Noticing the words “ The 
Insect Virgil” at the head- 
ing of a review of a book 
by JEAN Henri FABRE, 
Smith minor, who was 
struggling with the Zneid, 
remarked that the epithet 
was not a bit too strong. 


Mr. Raymonp ARTHUR 
Price PIEeERPOINT has 
founded a Courtesy League, 
the members of which will 
bow to statues. The mem- 
bers may like to know that 
there is one statue at least 
in London which will return 
the compliment. We refer 
to the gentleman on horse- 
back at Holborn Circus who 
is raising his hat. 


A white Leghorn hen of 
Harleston, Norfolk, The 
Express informs its readers, 
has laid two eggs of re- 
markable size—one weigh- 
|ing 4} ozs., and the second 
| 330zs. The enterprise of our 
newspapers would seem to 
know nolimit. The Express, 
we believe, has a special 
correspondent in every fowl- 








strike, we read, there was a stoppage of 
work at St. Mary’s Hospital. We area 
little bit doubtful as to what this means, 
but presumably patients with relaxed 
throats were unable tohavethem painted. 


The imported policemen in Mid- 
Cornwall have been boycotted, and 
cannot buy cigarettes or be shaved. 
We cannot help thinking that this is 
foolish policy on the part of the strikers. 
The policemen will be all the more fit 
for not smoking cigarettes, and the 
lack of a shave will make them more 
terrifying in appearance. 

Stands Ireland where she did? _ We 
think so. 





A Highgate doctor was last week 
robbed of a number of valuable silver 
articles by a bogus patient. To the 
fellow’s credit, we understand, he left 
untouched several bottles which were 
labelled ‘* Not to be taken.” 

xo 


Miss IsaBpen VaLue, of St. Louis, 
whose engagement to Mr. J. H. NEtson 
is announced, is declared by Mrs. W. K. 
VANDERBILT and Mrs. Ropert GOELET 
to be the most beautiful girl in America. 
She is also the heiress to a great 
fortune. A picture, in fact, in a gold 
frame. 


*& & 


“Seeing that the guards on the 


run in the country. 
| %& * 
| The following cautions appear in 
the railway carriages on the South 
Eastern and Chatham line :— 


“Do NOT LEAN OUT OF THE WINDOW.” 
‘““NE PAS SE PENCHER AU DEHORS,” 


The GerMAN AMBASSADOR is said to 
have drawn attention to the fact that 
nobody seems to care what happens to 
the heads of his countrymen. 


Threa mantelpieces are reported to 
have been stolen from a. house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields which is in the 
hands of builders and decorators, and 
in future the men will be searched 





A resident of Armagh, who} Central London Railway announce the | before leaving. 
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MEAT v. THE Mirzaxnvn. 


Dear Srr,—Of all the books which injure the community 
none are so dangerous as those which inculcate unsound 
dietetic principles. The greatest offender of all was DickEns, 
who habitually glorified indulgence in butcher’s meat, plum 
pudding, turkey and spirits. Under an enlightened Govern- 
/ment his works would be all placed on an Index Expurga- 
idrius and a ban laid on all writers who failed, in their 
allusions to food, to insist on advocating a fruitarian or 
vegetarian regimen. To attack novelists on the score of 
morals is to get hold of the wrong end of the stick. When 
men give up meat the Millennium will advance with leaps 
and bounds. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


AN EDITOR TO HIS LOCUM 


(on receiving, during his holidays, a request for a copy 
of verses). 


Your welcome favour (so to speak) 
That finds me set by Breton seas— 

Where softest airs caress my cheek, 
Tanned to the tone of coffee lees— 

Proves, by its quaint request for rhyme, 
The need of more imagination 

To picture how I pass my time 
In far, far better occupation. 

O’er sea-bfown sward and sandy dune, Eustace SMILEs. 
Fretted by dimpling sapphire bays, 

Through sweltering morns and eves that swoon 
I flog the little ball all ways ; 

And by the cliff’s elusive ledge, 
Taking a line of desperate valour, 

[I skirt the perilous beetling edge 
Where Bogie turns a deathly pallor. 


THe Ricut Stvurr. 


Dear Sir,—If we are to boycott books, for Heaven's 
sake let it be those which profess to help people instead of 
|teaching them to help themselves. What we want is men 
|of backbone and independence, not a race of doormats 
and molluses. I have 
Vim and Grit, Buck up, Britain, and have received 
i testimonials as to their value from Sir Prescott Knight, 
\the famous actor-manager, Archdeacon Tinkler, 
| Harry Tuaw, copies of which I enclose. 

Yours faithfully, Ernest BLATHERWICK. 





At noon I bathe with all my might 
In University costume ; 

Down the long lane of sunset light 
This manly process I resume; 





preached this doctrine in my volumes | 


And, when the day-hours have to die, Ps 


Night brings, amid her languorous balm, a 
Sea-breath to lull me where I lie 
At our “ Hétel des Panoramas.” 


And you, my colleague (meaning well 
And flatteringly, 1 like to think), 
Urge me to snap the golden spell 
And plunge myself in seas of ink! 
Rhymes are the sport of sad-eyed care, 
Akin to that of picking oakum! 


S.—Can you suggest any means by which I could get 
my books banned? I understand it has a marvellous 
effect on their circulation. 


A GoLrer’s GROWL. 

Dear Sir,—May I suggest, as the question of restricting 
the cireulation of undesirable books has now assumed the 
dimensions of a conflagration, that a limit should be 
placed upon the number of treatises dealing with style 
in golf. Personally I should be quite content that not 
/more than six should be allowed in circulation at the same 





Ifow can I rhyme in this boon air? 


; ‘ : , time. As matters now stand the members of my family 
Surely you see I can’t, dear Locum ? ‘ ' 


alone possess eighteen volumes dealing with grip and stance, 
with the result that in every instance their handicaps have 
been raised. Faithfully yours, 

The Nuggets, Colorado. Bunker Brown 


Apam, from bowers of Eden banned 
According to the primal curse, 
And doomed to sweat of brow and hand, 
May have assuaged his woe with verse; 
But, while he lodged Paradise, 
If asked for rhymes, he'd not have writ any, 
Not on the Serpent’s own advice; 
Neither will I, on yours, in Brittany. 0O.S. 


A Lasour LeEaper’s LAMENT. 


Dear Sir,—The action of the Library Censorship is as 
nothing compared with the tyranny of the National Union 
of Journalists. A volume of essays of mine contributed to 
various newspapers has been boycotted by them so _per- 
sistently that my royalties for the last year have dwindled 
to £100. And yet we speak of England as a free country. 
Furmsy MacRonatp 











A CENSORIAL SYMPOSIUM. 

Tue action of the libraries in laying a semi-ban on certain | 
novels has drawn down on us a flood of criticism, comment | 
and suggestion. We print the following letters as perhaps | 
the most representative of enlightened public opinion :— 


Yours despondently, 


THe Curse or Czsar. 
Dear Sir,—Now that people are trying to put a stop 
ito rotten books, perhaps something will be done for us 
ANGEL FAcEs. | schoolboys. They ’ve abolished that old blighter Evciip 
The notion of banning books on the score of | at my school, but ‘Cxzsar and XENOPHON are just as bad, 
and no one says a word against them in public. Do help us. 
“Yours truly, Fourts Form. 


Dear Sir, 
morality is absurd and a sure sign of reaction. It is 
impossible to define morality. Besides we have the positive | 
assurance of all the authors who have been banned that | 
their motives are moral and that they are entirely on the| «Five Pups; mother between Bu!l Dog and Irish Terrier, father 
side of the ange ls, and obviously they know best. Their | betwee n Boarhound and Retriever.’’—Gloucester Citizen. 
photographs prove it. Anything more cherubic than the} We'll have the one that looks most like a dachshund. 
coutitenance of Mr. Max Abel, one of the victims, it would | 
be impossible to imagine. A man with such a name and 
face is no more capable of leading people astray than | 
Mr. Norman ANGELL or 

Yours faithfully, 











From a letter in The Cape Times 8 
** As Stevens’ manager, I am willing to match him against Sivers 
l any day for the best nurse offered.’’ 


SuHornarD Burr. | The loser would really want the nurse. 


and Mr. | 
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TURKISH ARMY.” 


THANKS.” 
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AUTUMN MANCEUVRES—THE MOUNTED ORDERLY CORPS. 


WE ARE GLAD TO LEARN THAT, IN VIEW OF THE SHORTAGE OF ARMY HORSES, THE AUTHORITIES ARE AT LAST RISING TO THE 


OCCASION ; SEE ‘‘ F1ELD SERVICE REGULATIONS,’’ Part 1, Par. 20:—‘‘ ORDERLIES . . 


SCHEME. 
PrRoPOsED CONFERENCE. 

In athletic circles the sole topic of 
conversation is the proposal of Lord 
Burnlaw to call a Conference for the 
purpose of ending the long and distress- 
ing antagonism between the Rugby 
Union and Association games by con- 
sent. 

Briefly summarised, the proposals 
which he submits as the basis of the 
Conference amount to a compromise, 
according to which running with the 
ball and collaring will be allowed till 
within a distance of sixty yards of the 
goal on either side, while goals can 
only be scored by kicking into the net; 
the shape of the ball to be rhomboidal, 
and the game to be played in goloshes, 
cricket pads and fencing masks. 

Provincial, Scottish and Welsh opinion 
as expressed in the messages of our 
local correspondents shows that there 
is little enthusiasm for the project. 

Soutn Wates.—Leading footballers 
throughout the district regard Lord 
Burnlaw’s suggestion as wholly im- 
practicable. His motives and sincerity 
are not called in question, but it ‘3 | 
pointed out that the concessions | 
demanded of either side go far beyond 





Ovate Bards are solid in their adhesion 
to the oval ball, and Professor Grif- 
fiths of the South Wales University 
declares that the rhomboidal form 
advocated is incompatible with the 
genius of Wales. 

Evertox.—Lord Burnlaw’s _pro- 
posals are greeted with modified ap- 
proval in the centre of the Toffee indus- 
try. The concessions to the Association 
game are admitted to be considerable, 
but it is strongly held that League 
finance would be imperilled by a com- 
promise. Alderman Badger is of 
opinion that the risks of refereeing 
would be greatly increased. As matters 
now stand, no referee can insure him- 
self at ordinary rates. 

Lonpon.—Mr. Adrian Stoop, the 
famous [larlequin, refrains from criti- 
cising the scheme until he has seen a 
trial game played, but is of opinion 
that it would be improved from the 
spectacular point of view if the players 
wore accordion-pleated shorts and used 
a small gas balloon instead of a ball. 

Dusiin.—The proposals are treated 
with indifference in Gaelic athletic 
circles. If the proposed amalgamation 
indicated any approximation to the 
rules of Gaelic football, it would be 
another matter. Mr. Kickham, a pro- 


minent Sinn Fein leader, denounces 


. MAY BE MOUNTED ON ANIMALS."’ 


| hybrid combining all the weaknesses of 
\two puerile pastimes long discarded 
|by the virile youth of Erin. Mr. 
| Larkin has also expressed his dis- 
appointment. 

Sxrpo.—Mr. Carnegie has addressed 
| a letter of sympathy to Lord Burnlaw, 
|expressing his entire approval of a 
ischeme calculated to mitigate the 
| brutality of a game which tends to 
| foster militarism and retard the advent 
| of international peace. 





Another Forthcoming Apology. 


‘* Mrs. Cavendish Bentinck, who had kindly 
consented to speak, was prevented from doing 
so, and what might have been a dismal failure 
turned out a very successful venture.’’ ' 

The Common Cause. 





‘¢ Marie Hart, a school girl who turns the 
scale at fifteen stone, has been kidnapped from 
her home at Galesburg, Illinois. 

‘*It will pay you, when considering any- 
thing electrical, to consult T.S , Electrical 
Engineer and Contractor.” 

Burton Daily Mail. 


| This is hardly electrical enough. Had 
'she turned the scale at twenty-five 
stone we should have consulted him. 











! 


‘*He was a native of Liverpool, but had 
| liver for mrany years in the Isle of Wight.” 


Edmonton (Canada) Journal. 
| 


the limits of practical politics. The! the scheme as a cowardly Sassenach | Perhaps the East coast is more bracing. 
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THE DIVISION. 


For the most part of the year I am 


‘trigg 
on excellent terms with myself, but | 


when ... B-r-r-r-r! Hi! Look out! 
| Where’s our gun? Where are the bally 
ers? ... Stop, stop, stop, you 


fool. This isn’t a lark shoot. . .. Do, 


in the beginning of September eve | fer heaven’s sake, let us put down the 


always comes the split. There is some- | 
thing about the mere thought of walk- | 
ing up partridges which sets me against | 
myself, puts me beside myself: 
have only to place me in a line of guns | 
at the bottom of a field of roots and) 
you have in the clothes and the body | 
of the one Me two separate individuals, | 
by no means friendly enough to be so' 
close to each other. The metaphysi- | 


cians call this a phenomenon, which | 
gives it an air of importance, and de- | they hadn’t... 


scribe it as the divorce of Mind from 
Matter, which adds the romantic touch. | 


you | | 


gun and keep quiet.” 

“ Beg pardon,” says Matter, a little 
upset, “ “but you ‘ll note we didn’t fire.” 

“Only because we had the thing on 
‘Safe,’ ’ answers Mind angrily. “ That’s 
a clever way of going about things, 
isn't it? Do, do let us pull ourselves 
| together a bit. Suppose that had been 
a ‘partridge, how late should we have 
been if we ever got off atall? They ’re 
looking at us and beginning to wish 
Well, well, weLn!” 

Matter looks round hurriedly. ‘“* Why, 
what’s doing? Birds? Five of them, 


With a word of sympathy for poor old my goodness, and no one plugging at 
them. 
Can it be ourselves ? 


Matter, I leave it at that. If only! 
Mind ‘would behave as becomes a 
divoreée and go away al- 
together it would be so} 
much easier all round. But | 
it stays to carp and criticize, ' 

and this year the result has 
been worse even than usual. 


We—that is, I—took up} Wie 








our place in the line and 


the word was given to 


advance. Immediately the 
trouble began. * Now| 
then,” whispered Mind, | | 


“are we ready, are we all 
ready? Come, come: it’s! 
no use carrying our gun on 
our shoulder; we shan’t be 
able to find it when we | 
want it, and then, of course, | 
it will be too late. . And | 
it’s hopeless carrying it in| = vinw op 
both hands.... H’st! No, 
it’s nothing. All right, go ahead : 
what are we waiting for? Do let’s 
go ahead ... and don’t let’s point our 
gun down the line; can’t we see the 
line doesn’t like being pointedat? ... 
For goodness’ sake stop those fingers 
clutching the stock nervously; we 
must have some of them standing by 
to work the triggers.” 

“ Very good, Sir,” says Matter, mak- 
ing a show of special alertness and 
going through the movements. You 
may be sure that if a bird had got up 
at that particular moment all would 
have been well, except with the bird. 
But birds are wary, they don’t get up 
at particular moments. 

“ Now don’t let’s get thinking about 
the next fellow’s spats,” continues Mind, 
after an interval. “ Anything may 
happen at any moment and it’s a 
thousand to one we shall be too late 
for it when it does. We must keep 
our attention on what we are doing. 
Hasn't that keeper got his eye on 
us? Whaf do you suppose he’ll say; 


} iil 


AN AVIATOR CULTIVATING SANGFROID UNDER 
THE NEW DEVELOPMENT IN UPSIDE-DOWN FLYING. 





Someone’s not doing his duty. 
What we ought 





























PASTIMES OF THE GREAT. 


to be doing now is “getting the gun up 
to the right shoulder, stretching the left 
arm well forward, slightly advancing 
the left foot and getting on to the 
victim. But we’re not doing it, you 
know. We're just standing still and 
watching. I wonder why?” 

Mind, if it can be conceived, shrugs 
its shoulders and sniffs in disgust. 
“ Well, it’s too late now,” it says, “ and 
I suppose we’re done for. If we are 
paralysed, then we are paralysed and 
there’s no more to be said about it. 
All I’m thinking is that it was a pity 
to go and spend three pounds on a 
game licence for a paralytic. . . . Sup- 
pose we might as well finish the walk 
and enjoy the scenery till we are warned 
off. Personally, I think we are just 
about the worst rotter that ever... 
Another covey ahead, you observe; but 
I suppose it’s no use my suggesting 
that we loose off at them?” 

“I'd do anything to oblige you if 
only we could stop all this hammering 
and noise inside us,” splutters Matter 





ADVERSE CONDITIONS 





incoherently. ‘“ Why can’t we put up 
our gun just like anybody else and 
have a...? What the dickens was 
that? Someone shooting within a foot 
of our ear. ... Bless my soul if it 
wasn’t ourselves. Well, I never! What 
about that, Mind? Pretty bright of 
us, wasn’t it ?—-I mean, we did make a 
noise, at any rate, didn’t we?” 

“We weren’t much more than half- 
an-hour late,’””’ comments Mind with 
bitter sarcasm. 

Matter takes a deep breath and throws 
the chest out. ‘“ Next time,” it says 
very firmly, ‘“ we-are-not- going-to-be- 
late. You just wait and see. 

“What’s the use of talking like 
that?” says Mind. “ You know as well 
as I do that we are hopelessly incom- 
petent.” 

“Next time,” repeats Matter, even 
more firmly, “next time we-are-not. . .’ 
- ‘ What’s the use of talk- 
ing at all?” says Mind, 

pointing to a disappearing 





| bird. 
| “Sorry,” says Matter, and 
| shoots. 

“Oh, my goodness,” 


‘groans Mind. “All we’ve 
got to do is to watch, and 
‘when we see a partridge 
‘that’s big enough to be a 
,real partridge . 

| “Next time,” interrupts 
Matter, we are NoT going 
to belate. I’m not listening 
to you; I’m concentrated 
' elsewhere.” 

“Well, you’d better 
listen,” goes on Mind, 
“ when I’m telling you how 
——to do it. We've got to 
face the others some time, so we must 
try, at any rate, mustn’t we? It’s 
simple enough, isn’t it? Then why | 
not do it, and, if we are going to do it, | 
why not do it at once? Why waste | 
time thinking about it? Here, | 
what on earth are we going to do now?” 

“Shoot,” says Matter, and shoots. 

““Now we have gone and done it,” 
says Mind. 

“ Ay,” says Matter, “I told you we 
weren't going to be late this time.” 

“We’reearly, you juggins,” says Mind. 

“ Karly ?” asks Matter, feeling a sud- 
den dread. ‘ But only a second at the | 
most. And, after all, it is a dead ’un.” 

“Too dead,” says Mind, “much too | 
dead. And it isn’t a matter of seconds 
but weeks.” 

Matter now feels an intense longing 
to be dead itself. ‘You don’t say 
we've gone and killeda . . .” 

“Hen pheasant, you fool,” snaps 
Mind angrily, as others approach to 
join in the discussion upon the Early 
Bird and the Worm that shot it. 
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SWALLOWS. 


Tue train has left the hills behind 
And South we're flying fast, 
“Clack—Clack, alack,” the pistons 
grind, 
« That Summer cannot last, 
That holidays are passed ;”’ 
And on the humming wires that flow 
Between the posts that flit, 
Regardless of the G. P. O. 
Assembling swallows sit. 


They sit, the signal and the sign 
Oi days of done delight, 

I see them all along the line 
A-busking them for flight, 
In decent black-and-white; 

And, “Oh,” I ery, “ you dapper dears, 
The leaf and I[ are brown, 

So you are going to Algiers 
And I am going to Town. 


“On Afric’s strand you'll meet the 
sun, 

But I, when fogs are mirk, 

Shall walk along the London one 
And only meet my work, 
Which mightily doth irk ;” 

And still the engine’s dirge endures— 
“Alack, alack, alack,”’ 

Because they ’re going to the Moors, 
And I am coming back. 





HOLES AND “ BEASTLY HOLES.” 


(‘*The golf craze has been greater this 
autumn than in any previous year. Nobody 
is quite safe from the fever. It seizes those 
who mocked at it, and pays no respect to sex 
or age. Asa rule, a holiday resort might as 
well dispense with food and water as with a 
golf course.’’ 

London Letter, *‘ British Weekly.’"] 

Ir should now be possible for resorts 
of the smallest attraction, even if they 
have never before been considered in 
the light of holiday centres, to draw 
the custom of visitors. All that has to 
be done is to set up a golf course, and, 
when the more celebrated links become 
overcrowded, as they must soon do, the 
opportunity of the new bidders for 
custom will come. 


SINKCHESTER.—The water supply has 
been cut off since May, and water can 
now only be obtained by carrying it in 
buckets a distance of three miles. This 
fact, and not the coal dust with which 
the atmosphere of our town is laden, 
accounts for the blackened faces of the 
thousands of golfers whom our famous 
links continue to attract into our midst. 

So great is the demand for rooms 
and so over-taxed the accommodation 
that hundreds of well-known players 
are content to sleep in the pit workings. 

IstanpD or Dutt, N.B.—Owing to 
scanty food the hundreds of visitors 
now here have to content themselves 
with the spoonful of oats daily, which 
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is all the Provost can now allow. It is 
feared that even this quantity may have 
to be curtailed owing to the continued 
influx of visitors. Play for the Autumn | 
Vase begins to-morrow, when, if not 
too faint, two hundred and fifty-three 
couples hope to go out. 


SmetsomE, Lincs.—The season 
now in full swing. Thousands of 
visitors may be seen daily threading 
their difficult way through the dense 
chemical fumes to the links. A large 


is | our famous links. 





sale is being done among the smart and 


well-dressed throng with a neat form 
of nostril stopper, which may be carried 
by the caddie when not in use. 1,631 
visitors arrived this morning; one left. 

MovurnpHam.—Throngs of disting- 
uished persons continue to pour out of 
our two railway stations intent upon 
When not playing, 
visitors spend their time visiting the 
tram terminus, the “site for four 
houses ” in Pip-pip Street, the windows 
of Mr. Cooz’s new ready-to-wear tailor- 
ing establishment in Market Street, etc. 
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THE RALEIGH TOUCH. 

fA hint of what is in store for visitors to 
Drury Lane, where the great autumn melo- 
drama, Sealed Orders, by Ceci, RALEIGH and 
Henry HaMILton, is now on view. } 

Scene 27.—A West-end gambling hell. 
Lady Felicia Gaveston is playing 
cards with somebody whose name I 
have forgotten. | 
Lord Jones (or whoever it is). Well, 

what are the stakes this time, dear! 

lady ? 

Lady Felicia (recklessly). 
sand pounds. [They play. 

Lord Jones (suddenly). Snap! 

Lady Felicia. Bother! Let’s see, 
that’s five thousand I owe you. Just 
one more. [They play again. 

s0rd Jones, ¥ 

Lady Felicia.) (ogether). Snap 

Lord Jones. I said it first. That 
makes ten thousand. Let me have 
a cheque in the morning. [ Wevit. 

Baron Kurdmann (the Something 
Ambassador). Iam afraid you have lost, 
dear lady ? 

Lady Felicia. Oh, Baron, what shall I 
do? My husband, Admiral Lord Hugh 
Gaveston, G.C.B., will be so annoyed. 
He’s so fussy about little things like 
this. I suppose you couldn’t lend me 
ten thousand pounds till—er—till—till 
[ pay you back? 

Kurdmann (aside). Admiral Lord 
Hugh Gaveston, G.C.B.! The man to} 
whom the sealed orders will be sent to- 
morrow! If my country could only get 
pocscesion of them before war breaks | 
out (To Lady Felicia) Alas, I have | 
only three- and-ninepence on me, dear 
lady; but my friend, 
might help you. There he is. 
ask him ? 

Lady Felicia. Do. 

Kurdmann (impressively to Fournal). 
Listen! Is my moustache on straight ? 

Frournal ag on d). Fairly. Why? 

Kurdmann, Every now and then it | 
seems to be slipping to one side. How- 
ever, that wasn’t what I wanted to| 
speak to you about. 
Our time has come. Lady Felicia 
wants to borrow ten thousand pounds. 





Five thou- 





Gaston Fournal, | 


Shall 1} 


What with my moustache and my 
foreign accent and one thing and 


another, it’s fairly obvious that [ am 
the villain of the play. Now 
cheered by the gallery in the First Act, 


you got 





and you havea little daughter cight years 


| old. Nobody would suspect you. 
Fournal. But that was twenty years 
ago. She's twenty-three now. 
Kurdmann, Well, anyhow, you're 


The man who steals the dia- 
he First Act to keep his little 


le 
popular 
monds in t 


| daughter from starving is always popu- 


lar. Now, can I leave it to you? She 
wants ten thousand pounds and we 


| to-night. 


jth 


(Sinking his voice) | 


want her husband’s sealed orders. All 
right? Good. (To Lady Felicia) Ah, 
dear lady, this is my friend Fournal. 
Perhaps he will help you. [ Exit. 

Lady Felicia (eagerly). It’s only 
ten thousand. 
er—some time. 

Fournal (impressively). Lady Felicia, 


| I will give you the money on one con- 


dition; which is, that you seal your | 
husband’s stealed—I mean that you 
steal your husband’s sealed orders. 

Lady Felicia (indignantly). Betray 
my country? Never. (Hear, hear.) 

Fournal. You don’t understand. The 
fact is (lying) I am writing a melodrama 
for Drury Lane and I want to see what 
sealed orders look like. That's all. 

Lady Felicia. Oh, well, if 
promise... 1 don’t know . 
haps.... 

Enter her brother, Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby, R.N., known in aquatic 
circles as Breezy Bill. 

Breezy Bill (out of sheer breeziness). 
Yo-heave-ho, Top-hole. What? (Zo 
the rest of the cast) Look here, every- 
body, we’re giving a ball on our ship 
Of course you'll all come? 
Everybody. Rather ! 

CurTAIN. 


you 
per- 


Scene 45.—The battleship. A ball 
im progress. 

The Rt. Hon. Ronald Caversham (to 
Admiral Lord Ifugh). Here are the 
sealed orders. If you lose them, Eng- 
land is destroyed. [EH yit Caversham. 

Lord Hugh. Right. 
in my safe. (Does so.) Nobody would 
1ink of looking for them there. 

Enter Lady Felicia. 
Lady Felica. Hugh, my diamonds 
ave in your safe. May I have the key? 


Lord Hugh, Certainly, dear. Let 
;me have it back. [Exit. 
Lady Felicia (opening the safe). The 


;sealed orders! (She takes them.) Now 


[can pdy my “Snap” debts. [Hvit. 
Enter Lord Hugh. He goes to 


the safe. 
Lord Hugh. Help! 
jhave been stolen. Stop the music! 
The band stops, and he rushes 
deck and addresses the quests. 
Lord Hugh. Ladies and gentlemen, 
the sealed have been 
[ propose to search the thousand or so 
odd people on board. I shall begin 
with—er—who shall I begin with ? 
| The Prompter. Lieut. Willoughby. 
| Lord Hugh (slightly nettled). I shall 
| begin with Lieut. Willoughby. 
Breezy Bill (to Lady Felicia). 
lord! L’ve just remembered something. 
Lady Felicia, What ? 
Breezy Bill. Why, that 
Baron Kurdmann’s that you 


O}t | 


orders 


I'll pay you back—| 


I'll put them | 


The sealed orders 


stolen. | 


Oh | 


letter of | 
showed | 
_me, asking you to meet him at the Zoo | 


next Thursday. It’s in my pocket. If 
lyour husband read it you would be 
| seriously compromised. 

Lady Felicia (anxiously). Can't you 
eat it ? 
Breezy Bill. He writes on such stiff 
ipaper. (Thoughtfully) I might drown 
it. 

Lord Hugh. Well, Lieut. Willoughby, 
I am waiting for you to turn out your 
pockets. 

Breezy Bill. Never, Sir! 

Lord Hugh (annoyed). 
man ! 

Breezy Bill. Wait a moment. 

[He climbs to the top of the mast and 


| 
| 


dives into the sea. 
CURTAIN. 
Scene 119. On an Airship. 
Ruth Fournal. Father, 1 wish you’d 


explain what we're doing here. 

Fournal. Wait a moment, dear. 
(Looking over the side) Are there any 
boy-scouts hanging on behind ? 

Ruth. I can’t see any. Why? 

Fournal. They ‘re always popular on 
the stage, and I thought perhaps one 
of them was saving England or some- 
thing. Ah, now 
What were you saying, dear? 

Ruth. I said, why are we here, and 
why did you give me the sealed orders, 
and why—— 

Fournal. Well, Mr. Arruur Coniins 
insisted on an airship this year, and 
somebody had to go in it. Of course 
‘I’m escaping with the sealed orders, 
‘and you—well, you ’re the heroine, and 
Lieut. Willougl iby is going to rescue 
you from the waves in the next scene, 
and—er—this my new chauffeur 
who’s driving the thing. That’s all. 

A searchlight plays upon his face. 

Chauffeur. Blimy, it’s ’em! 

Fow nal. The navy has seen us, but 
their guns can’t reach us. 
| Well, my man, what is it ? 

Chauffeur (politely). I think we have 
net before. Do you remember stealing 
some diamonds in the First Act ? 

Fournal (alarmed). N-n-n-n-n-no. 








is 





Chauffeur. Oh yes, you do. And I} 
got twenty years for it. (Annoyed) 
| Beast ! 
| Irournal (nervously). Here, go away. 


The chauffeur leaps at him and they 


Nunge over the side together. 
C. M. Harriarp (below the stage 
level). Steady; you got your foot in my 


}eye that time. 
Currron AtprrRson. Awfully 
It went all right at the dress rehearsal. 


sorry. 


A gun is heard, and the airship 
collapses and falls into the sea. 
Ruth. Help ! 

CunrTalin. 
Epilogue. 
Crem Raretan. M’ yes. I don't 


Arrest that | 








we're rising better. 
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think that quite does it justice. (Lights 
cigarette.) 

Me. Still, it gives the idea. 

Henry Hamivron (plaintively). 
You ’ve gone and left out all the funny 
part. [Sits down. 

Me (surprised). Sorry; I thought 
I’d put it in. 

Henry HaMIxron. 
humorous palmist and 
specialist and all that. 

Mrz (coldly). Oh, I see. 

Crecit RaveIGH (reproachfully). You 
know you were thrilled and excited by 
the airship scene and the burglary in 
the First Act. (Crosses to syphon.) 
Weren’t you? 

Me. Rather—awfully. 

Henry Hamitron (stirring his 
coffee). And you say nothing about the 
acting. 

Me. Oh, that was splendid. 

Ceci, RateiGH. So you really did 
enjoy your evening ? 

Mr. Most certainly I did. 


I 


mean the 
the beauty 


Ceci RALEIGH. ) (together). 
ARTHUR COLLINS. Then that’s 
HrNryY IHamrtton.) all right. 

A. A. M. 





AT THE PLAY. 


THe St. JAmes THEATRE. 

Everysopy knows the story of the 
little girl who complained that “one 
poor lion hadn’t got any Christian ;” 
I can remember how I laughed—(“ Ha, 
ha!”)—when I heard it. There is 
another good story of Daniel in the 
lions’ den, not quite so well known; 
to the effect that when the King came 
to see Daniel in the morning and 
asked him how he had got on, Daniel 
answered that he had been a little 
troubled by lions; to which the King 
replied indignantly, ‘Then you must 
have brought them with you.” There 
are also current some excellent jokes 
about cannibals and missionaries, one 
of the most popular being the retort of 
the cannibal that, even if he wasn’t a 
Christian, at any rate he had Christian 
blood in his veins. As I said above, 
“Ha, ha!” For a joke about anything 
so serious as death or religion begins 
to be funny even before one tells it; 
in the same way that the entrance of 
the Vicar’s fox-terrier into church starts 
one giggling long before it joins its 
master in the pulpit. 

Mr. SHaw is quite funny in Androcles 
and the Lion, but if he had any purpose 


Leynoid S 


Binks (viewing his pet production). ‘* You 


WITH THE REST!’ 






"VE 
DUST, SOOT, AND THAT ’S THE BEST YOU CAN DO! 


"AD QUASSIA CHIPS, FERTILIZER, BONE- 
AFTER THIS YOU CAN TAKE YOUR CHANCE 








a horrid feeling that if the Bernardus | 
Shavius of the day had, before entering 
the arena himself, tried to persuade me | 
that I was really the braver man and 
the better Christian of the two, I should 
not have believed him. 

Mr. O. P. HeGare was remarkably | 
good as Androcles, and Mr. Epwarp 
SILLWARD was 2 delightful lion. They 
had a particularly funny turn with the 
Emperor (perfectly played by Mr. Lron 
QUARTERMAINE) in the last scene, which 





might have well been encored. This) 
reminds me that Mr. SHaw has just 


other than this I did not see it. Certain | announced again that he does not like 


passages in the play seemed to indicate 
a view that the early Christian martyrs 
were not necessarily brave or good, 
but merely proud. 
Personally, I am quite sure that I 
should not have died . . . and I have 





at his plays. 
|oceasion I simply could not help it. 
At least they died. | Mr. SHaw were to sit in front of me in 


the audience to indulge in rude jiaughter 
I am sorry, but on this | 


If 


Androcles and the Lion is preceded 
by The Harlequinade, “contrived by 
Dion Crayton CaLTHRoP and GRAN- 
VILLE Barker.” This was charming, 
but just not charming enough. With 
such a good idea to work upon, and 
with such pleasant people as Mr. 


|ArTtHuR Wuitbsy and Miss CATHLEEN 


Nessit to sit in front of the curtain 
and explain what was happening, the 
authors should have cast a greater spell 
over the audience. Perhaps the others 
were completely enthralled ; I can only 
speak for myself. I wanted to be 
entirely captivated, and I was not, 
None the less The Harlequinade is very 
well worth seeing as an original. enter- 
tainment, whimsical and pretty, and 


| well acted by (among others) Mr. Niger 
}chureh with his tie under his left ear I | 
| should always giggle. 


Prayrair the Clown, and Mr. DonaLp 
Cantrunor, the Harlequin. M. 
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AGAINST THE WIND. 


DISASTROUS INFLUENCE OF THE SEA-BREEZES ON THE MODERN ‘'NUT”’ COIFFURE. 


POPULAR WATERING-PLACE, 





WITH THE WIND. 


RECENTLY WITNESSED BY OUR ARTIST AT A 








THE DEGENERATE. 


| (A tale of the Duke of Westminster's 





£100,000 fund.) 
Ir is befitting, is it not, 
That I should tell you frankly what 
Temptations of the baser sort 
Beset the devotees of Sport ? 


Our hero, Herbert Henry Smith, 


Was born with muscles, wind and pith | 


Enough to win the foremost place 
With ease in any cycle race. 

One object from his boyhood up 
Fulfilled his soul—to hunt the cup, 
And all the prizes which he won 
(No idler he who rode for fun) 
He'd realise, invest and lend 

And flourish on the dividend. 

Such was the man, as you'd expect, 
Collectors hastened to collect. 


Collecting sportsmen is a line 

In which the most expert combine 
Discernment, wits, persistence, dash, 
With readiness to part with cash. 
The early bird, who has in view 

The worm it means to cotton to, 
Must not rely for its success 
Entirely on its earliness, 

But, bluffing boldly.once or twice, 
Must ultimately pay the price 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The victim asks for. Wily worms | 
Negotiate for stiffish terms. 
Was Herbert hired, then? Not at all; | 
He was no low professional. 

*‘T scorn,” said he, “ all sordid sums; | 
But posts in Sports Emporiums, 
Remunerative sinecures 

Which keep men rich but amateurs, | 
I might consider. Verb. sap. sat.” 
He let the matter stand at that, 
Nor later asked what money’s worth | 
Was spent in getting him a berth ...; 
And thus we find him at his prime 
The leading sportsman of his time, 
Secure, by his own competence, 

In independent affluence. 

Who could foresee for such a blend 
Of perfect parts so bad an end? 


So hard a bargain did he drive 

And with such subtlety contrive 

The business side of his affair, 

That friends remarked, ‘“ You have 
the flair 

For commerce in your soul, my lad, 

If anybody ever had!” 

A little pleased, himself, the fool 

Began to find his office stool 

A pleasant hobby. Bit by bit 





He grew, alas, so fond of it 
That more than hobby it became, 
And stern ambition’s nobler aim, 


To concentrate upon the pot, 

No more inspired him, was forgot. 
Unseen, but strong, temptations lurk ; 
As some for Drink, so he for Work 
Conceived an overwhelming lust, 
And left his bicycle to rust! 


A word of sympathy is due 

For all those minor heroes who 
Subscribed to put him on the Track 
But never got a penny back. 





Pride of Body. 
From a cinematograph poster :— 


“THE BLACK SNAKE 
3000 FEET LONG 
(Exclusive).”’ 


So should we be. 





‘*Hayati once had a job as a court-jester 
under Abdul Dammit.” 
East London Dispatch. 
In fact, that was his first official joke. 
Unfortunately Anputn Hamip never 
really appreciated it. 


‘* The most important was a six round con- 
test between Seaman Garman and Stoker 
Greenwood. ... The match ended in a win 
for Garwood on points.’’—Ceylon Observer. 


| The referee seems to have hedged in a 
| very cowardly way. 
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A DANGEROUS GAME. 


Mr. Puncn. “WHAT ARE YOU UP TO THERE?” 
Cuorus or IrresronsiptEs. “WE WANT TO GET AT THE CROWN AND PLAY PARTY 


POLITICS WITH IT.” 
Mr. Puncn. “YOU TAKE MY ADVICE AND MOVE ALONG, OR THERE’LL BE TROUBLE.” 
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The Youth (just returned from his holiday). ‘‘On, I’M A GREAT BELIEVER IN HOLIDAYS. ONE Brain 
CLEAR, APPEARANCE IMPROVED AND ALTOGETHER MORE WIDE-AWAKE,”’ 


The Maid. ‘‘ AND WHEN SHALL YOU TAKE YOUR HOLIDAY?” 


COMES BACK S80 FIT. 

















THE DESCRIPTIVE THEATRE 
PROGRAMME. 


Mr. Puncu cannot help feeling that 
the efforts of the serious school towards 
the Brightening of British Drama would 
be materially assisted if the depression 
induced by some of the more popular 
forms of production were dissipated by 
means of a descriptive programme, 
similar to that in use at concerts. He 
respectfully submits a sample of what 
he proposes, applied to a drawing-room 
comedy obsessed by an actor-manager 
with melodramatic tendencies :— 

Act I. 

The play opens with a short prelude 
of minor characters, during which the 
main theme is stealthily introduced. 
Some light fluting is interspersed with 
a few heavy notes, which gradually 
assume the predominance. 


explanations furnished. 

This practically comprises the First 
Act (or movement); but a climax is 
provided by a gradual agitato of all the 
subordinate parts, whose tonic value 
we now perceive to be at the point of 
fullest expression, and the whole move- 








The motif | 
is touched upon, and a few incidental 


ment culminates (with a swift series of 
arpeggios) in the entrance of the actor- 
manager. The minor embellishments 
iat once fade away as the actor-manager 
/momentarily strikes the dominant. The 
curtain falls. The main theme is not 
| developed. 


Act III. 

This opens with a brief chorale for 
mechanical instruments, an interlude 
which is quickly sueceeded by a stormy 
scena, the sinister character of which 
finds the actor-manager quite at his 
best. There follows a long and tender 
passage, very sweet and contagious, 
which the actor-manager sustains on a 
lofty note to the running accompani- 
ment of the principal lady. Interwoven 
with this is the main theme, and from 
it is gradually evolved the grand finale, 
heralded by the universal entrance of 
all the parts. 

The grand finale, which is very 
leffectively interrypted by a fine aria 
for the actor-manager, gathers together 
all the threads of the main theme, 
explains the motif, and finally resolves 
itself into an assortment of cumulative 
duets, on which the play closes. 


Act II. 


This Act is full of movement and 
'force. The dominant is resumed at the 
,outset and never relinquished. The 
| actor-manager takes up the burden of 
;the heavy notes suggested at the be- 
| ginning of Act L., and interpolates them | 
into the main theme, which is now 
ifully developed. He also imputes the 
motif with some vigour. 

The strain is temporarily relaxed in 
favour of some warblings of a lighter 
;character, there being no departure 
from traditional technique in_ this 
respect. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, the main theme is again resumed | 
by the actor-manager, who, working} ‘I hope that the gentlemen who worked so 
infinite variations upon it, leads it up hard last =e to pus ee Se 
to a strident climax full of subtle sug-|°""“} = Leggy = ae ‘ind. yolk 
| >~ | another try, and will keep in mind the old 
gestion for the Third Act, the harmonic | story of King Alfred and the spider.”’ 
minors meanwhile providing a muted | Catholic Herald. 
under-moyement suitably subservient to | We prefer the story of how Bruce let 
| the principal melody. |the bannock burn. [Joke.—Ep. ] 
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CONCERNING WILLIAM SMITH. 


I uke William Smith. I do not | 
know him but I like him. What is! 
more extraordinary perhaps is that he | 
evidently knows me intimately and 
loves me. Romantic attachments are | 
rare nowadays. 

I met William in this way. On, 
opening my letters one morning [ saw | 
at the head of a letter an engraving of 
a noble, if side-whiskered, face. It) 
impressed me at once as that of a 
kindly, thoughtful gentleman, and 1) 
began to read his letter with interest. 
It ran— 

My pear Sir,—As a fellow- 


| post paid for 10s. 6d.—half-price. 


turn up but dear old William again. | 
“This time,” I thought, “I have hurt | 
the dear fellow. He will surely say} 
something about that envelope.” 

Did he? Ah, how I misjudged him. 
His letter ran— 

My pear Mr. Jones,—Lumbago is 
frequently the forerunner of Bright’s 
disease and diabetes. It means pain, 
collapse, prostration, DEATH. There is | 
only one hope for the sufferer. (Here | 
William once more wandered to Yuca- | 
tan.) Consider your wife and family. | 
Save yourself while there is time. I} 
will send my great Lumbago Discovery | 





Would you believe that William 
Smith never replied? I did think he 
would at least have sent a wreath, or 
a few stamped envelopes for the widow. 
Perhaps he was too overcome to write. 

And now that I am defunct (officially) 
I have a strange longing to meet 
William in the flesh. Suppose some day 
I see that thoughtful, side-whiskered 
face in the Tube I shall certainly intro- 
duce myself. Not, of course, as Jones. 
I shall whisper in his ear, “Are you 
William Smith?” When he says, 
“Yes, dear me, I ought to know you; 
your face is quite familiar,” I shall 


|reply, ‘“ William, I am the Mexican 





sufferer from that intensely | 
painful complaint, lumbago, I) 
have pleasure in calling your) 
attention to the William Smith 
Lumbago Discovery. 

Then came a page describing 
William’s agonizing attack of 
lumbago in Yucatan (which 
brought tears to my eyes), and 
an account of the miraculous 
herb with which a Mexican 
cacique cured him. William, 
with great and ccnsiderate kind- 
ness, offered me the complete 
course of lumbago cure at half- 
price—one guinea. He very 
thoughtfully enclosed a stamped, 
addressed envelope (with de-| 
tachable stamp) for my reply. | 

I should have answered at} 
once but for three reasons—I | 
hate writing letters, the detach- | 
able stamp became detached, and | 
I have never had lumbago. 

So William’s stamp vanished 
into the maw of the Post Office 
and I regret to say I forgot 
William. 

But William did not forget 
me. Side-whiskers and fidelity 
go together. A month later 














'—From a catalogue.]} 


cacique from Yucatan. Do you 
happen to have any of your ex- 
cellent stamped envelopes about 
you?” 





Modern Potato Culture. 

*T once got a circular from a 
man who grew potatoes containing 
his photograph, and, I think, an auto- 
biography.’’—Musical Standard. 
We have a giant gooseberry 
that reminds us of Mr. Cuester- 
TON, but that is not quite the 
same thing. 


A correspondent writing to 
Amateur Gardening on his forth- 
coming flower show, says :— 

**T like to set up cut flowers in 
twenty-four kinds, but find it difficult 
to get that number in anything like 
good condition. I prefer good peren- 
nials for cutting, but animals are 
allowed.’ 

Answer. Trim your canary and 
send him up. 





‘*The Bishop is unmarried, and 


[‘* Pocket-clipper—can be used for the beard or hair at back; has four brothers and two sisters. 
of neck.’ 
PORTRAIT OF GENTLEMAN USING POCKET-CLIPPER TO TRIM| tended as a Colonel of the Royal 
1 BEARD AT BACK OF NECK. 


His brothers are . . . as widely ex- 


Berkshire Regiment, at Merut, India; 





opened a letter and found William | 
staring at me. I feared he had written 
about the little matter of the stamp, 
but I did not know the lofty-minded 
William. This time he was more inti- 
mate. He began— 

Dear Mr. Jones,—From the de- 
scription you give of your symptoms 
I have no doubt that you are suffer- 
ing from lumbago of an aggravated} 
type. 

Then came a little more about Yuca- 
tan (William, like many other men, is a! 
little lengthy in describing his travels), 
an offer to send me the complete course 
at half-price—fifteen shillings now— 
and another stamped envelope. 

I used my dear friend’s stamp, and | 
then, such is the ingratitude of man- 
kind, Lforgot him. 

Just a month afterwards who should | 





a Vicar in Monmouthshire; the 


He did not enclose a stamped enve-! Rector of Standerton, and a barrister at 


doubt me. What was I to do? Either 
I must send 10s. 6d., and I have a 
constitutional objection to parting with 
money, or else I must relieve William’s 
agonizing anxiety about me. It seemed 
to me best to end the matter. Better 
one sharp shock than corroding care. 
So I wrote— 

My pear Mr. Smuirx,—You will, I 
am sure, be grieved to hear that your 
old friend, Mr. Jones, expired in agonies 
of lumbago this morning. His last 
words were, “ William Smith—Yucatan 
—half-price.” I know that this will 
be a bitter blow to you. Still you 
have this consolation: you warned him 
faithfully of his danger. 

Believe me, his sorrowing widow, 

Emma JONES. 





lope. I feared my friend had begun to | Johannesburg.’’—Sydney Church Standard. 


The stoutness of Monmouthshire vicars 
is of course proverbial. 





‘Mr. H. D. Parry-Mrreuernt has had 
erected a handsome clock on the turret of 
Merevale Church, with dials facing two ways. 
This is not only an ornamental addition to 
the exterior of the edifice, but will be found 
to be very useful to people wishing to know 
the time.’’—Atherstone News. 


A most ingenious idea of Mr. Parry- 
MITCHELL 's. 


‘¢ Between lunch and dinner take another 
tumbler of water cold. Take a glass of cold 
water half an hour after lunch, half an hour 
after tea, half an hour after dinner, and 
before going to bed at night. Never drink 
between meals.’’— Woman's Life. 


One seems to be doing nothing else. 
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First Boy (returning from ae a **GOING TO HAVE MY HAIR CUT IN HERE TO-MORROW.”’ 


Second Boy. ‘‘ WHY DON’T YOUR MOTHER CUT IT FOR you?”’ 
First Boy. ‘‘ME LET A WOMAN CUT MY HAIR? No FEAR! 
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Look WHAT HAPPENED TO Samson!”’ 








EXIT. 


{In Mr. Henry ARTHUR JONEsS’s new play, 
to be produced at the Playhouse, the room in 
which the scene is set throughout is provided 
with only one door.] 


Were are the dear traditions of my 
youth 
That raised the worst concocted play 
Above the things of every day ? 
Exterminated, in the name of Truth. 


The villain who ejaculated “ Ha!” 
Gnawed his moustache and snarled 
and smiled ; 
The golden- haired, confiding child 
Who said his prayers and saved his 
dear Mamma— 


These and a many more were my 
delight ; 
And, when an icon-smashing age 
Ordained that they must quit the 
stage, 
Mysoul sustained an almost fatal blight. 


And now the last attraction is no more; 
The colourless, anzemie hordes 

Who tread our “ realistic” boards 
Must come and vanish by a single door! 





Gone is the agony that thrills and 
numbs. 
How shall the heroine be drugged 
If in a trice she can’t be lugged 
Into concealment ere the hero comes ? 


Gone, too, those comic scenes that split 
our sides, 
In which Lothario meets his doom 
As library and dining-room 
Disgorge together both his would-be 
brides. 


One thing remains ere we prepare the 
pall 
To drape the drama, now effete: 
Let ’s make reality complete 
By adding on the fourth and final wall. 





The Yorkshire Evening Post 
Doncaster Week :— 

‘« One firm alone, as the writer can state on 
authority, are in the habit of selling 60,000 
tons of Butter Scotch during the four days.”’ 
Assuming a crowd of 300,000 on each 
day and all of them eating butter 
scotch bought from this particular 
firm—a moving spectacle—there would 
be an allowance of 112 lbs. of butter 
scotch per head, or rather per inside. 


on 





It sounds almost too much. 


A PROFESSIONAL COMPLIMENT. 


I was very diffident about calling in 
the doctor in the first place. Simply 
because fourpence is being deducted, 
much against my wish, from my salary 
every week, it somehow seemed scarcely 
fair to expect him to devote all the 
resources of his skill and training to 
the business of making me well. 

Still it had to be done, and when he 
came to visit me in an expensive motor 
car, and made a prolonged examination 
of me with the minutest care, I felt still 
more keenly that my fourpence a week 
did not justify it. As some salve to 
conscience, I determined to give him 
the least trouble possible, and so I 
carried out all his instructions to the 
letter, took my medicine punctually, 
and, indeed, did everything in my 
power to make his task light. 

At last it was over. “1 hope, doctor, 
I haven’ t been too much of a nuisance 


to you,” I said apologetically to him 
at his last visit. 
“My dear fellow,” he sniietinnd 


brightly, “‘you’ve been positively an 
ideal patient! Why, you really deserve 
to be ill!” 


























| whose sworn friend he has become, stuck to him. 


| little boy of twelve, in shorts and stockings. 
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THE CHILDREN’S GYMKHANA. 


It was the man in the white suit who organised the 
Children’s Gymkhana for us, as he orgynised nearly every- 
thing else that helped to make pleasant our stay in the 
Swiss valley. The project, once started, leapt and bounded 
towards success. There were no subscriptions. ~ Nobody 
went round with a list and offered to make you a Vice- 
President for twenty francs or a member of the General 
Committee for ten francs, or a full member of the Associa- 
tion for five francs. Indeed, there was neither General 
Committee nor Association. The man in the white suit 
waved his wand, invited a friend or two to luncheon, and, 
lo, the Children’s Gymkhana sprang into vigorous existence. 
Of course it was understood that there were to be prizes— 
prizes for both sexes and all ages of childhood liberally 
interpreted to include boys and girls of fifteen. When once 
this great fact of prizes had been grasped a tremendous 
excitement began to seethe throughout the valley, and all 
sorts of possible competitors set to work to train and 
practise. There was a sensible diminution in the receipts 
of the tea-shop. For several days cakes of all sorts lay 
under a dreadful ban. Cakes with cream in them were held 
up to special execration as being “bad for the wind.” An 
incautious Swiss roll might easily take an inch or two off 
your high jump, and “ three-3yed Dick”’ (our pet name for 
an agreeable sort of jan. oiscuit) would be sure to ruin any- 
body’s chance for the girls’ three-legged , ace. No sterner 
exhibition of the true athletic spirit has ever been seen. 





At last the great, the wisned-for day arrived in a gor- 
geous panonly of sunshine, and the nations began to gather 
together on the field of prowess. There were English 
chiidren, American children, French children, Dutch child- 
ren, Russian children, German children, Belgian children, 
a Babel of contlicting tongues and diversified animation, all 
held together and reduced to order by the man in the white 
suit and his select band of stewards. A jollier or a more 
eager crowd could not be met anywhere—this at least was 
the opinion of the proud and anxious parents who sat round 
the course in yarious positions of vantage and shouted 
polyglot encouragements to their young braves. Dimitri 
and Etienne, the sturdy sons of a Colonel in the Tsar’s 
hody-guard, were there; there, too, were Edgar, Arthur and 
Lewis, fresh-faced representatives of British boyhood, and 
John aged six and Billy aged five, who were to compete in 
the race (eighty yards’ handicap) for children over five and 
under ten, and who now were eyeing one another with a 
jealous interest, each computing the athletic points of his 
sturdy rival. There were two Peggies and two Betties. 
Nancy and Rosie and Joyce and Helen had entered for 
most events. Nancy and Rosie are poetesses in their off 
moments, but now they were thinking of their feet rather 
than their rhymes, and indeed showed a most stubborn and 
pedestrian determination to excel in bodily effort. And, 
finally, there was our little French friend, “The Blob.” 


“The Blob” is a great character, a very round and sturdy 
His face is 
plump and smiling, his body is thick-set, his legs are those 
of a conqueror. Good nature and friendliness shine from 
him as light shines from the sun, and his temper is imper- 
turbable. His real name is Le Poix, but, when first he 
arrived at the tennis courts seeking a game, somebody, see- 
ing him, said, “ Who’s that funny little jolly blob of a 
fellow?” and the name, taken up by the English boys, 
Now it 
is, “ Blob, will you make up a four?” or “ Blob, will you 
lend me your racket ?”’ and the little sportsman has accepted 


his name comfortably and without a shadow of protest. 
He too, as I say, was there to defend the honour of his 
nation and to show what élan really means. His efforts in 
the high jump were magnificent. He looked like a foot- 
ball flung gloriously at the bar—which, by the way, was 
a string weighted with a tennis ball at either end. “The 
Blob” did his best, but a tall youngster of fourteen from 
Haileybury proved too much for him and everybody else. 





Splendid, too, was the race for girls over ten and under 
twelve. They got away to a capital start, but soon strung 
out. They tore round the course, their hair streaming in 
the wind, so many comets unpredicted by Kerrier or 
Hattey, until at last the Peggy comet gleamed to the 
front in a panting spurt and won the desperate race. Other 
encounters, too, there were, and, for diversion, we had a 
three-legyed race and an egg-and-spoon race. Never were 
beheld such complicated falls as the three-legged race 
provided. It is a marvel that any limbs survived unbroken. 
The two poetesses, securely bound together and thundering 
along like two young Clydesdales turned out to grass, came 
through their shattered rivals and carried off the double 
prize. As for the egg-and-spoon race, J need only say that 
|the eggs were mercifully made of chalk. Otherwise the 
course must have been converted into an omelette a l’herbe, 
a Gargantuan omelette fifty yards long by ten wide! 








All this time the organiser of victory, the Carnot in the 
white suit, was, as it seemed, in every part of the field, 
planning, ordering and executing with a busy vigour that 
assured success. And near the middle of the course, at a 
table, sat a kind lady having at her feet a large box con- 
taining the prizes. These she allotted as the sports went 
| on, selecting for each event the particular prize which she 
| thought would be most acceptable to the winners. Thus 
|every winner was delighted when at last the distribution 
jcame. Indeed it seemed to be a magic box, inexhaustible 
| in appropriate prizes, so that, when all the firsts and seconds 
|had been satisfied, there still remained consolation prizes 
|for nearly all the rest. We wound up a memorable cosmo- 
olitan day with cheers for everybody, including three of | 
the best for the man in the white suit. Rk. C. L. 











SPEYSIDE. 
A tanp full of the lilt of running streams, 
The Highland scents of peat and whin and fir, 
The crested hills like giants in their dreams, 
The light airs, heather-sweetened as of myrrh, 
The golden sunshine flashing out in gleams 
And all the clouds astir. 


A place where many things may dwell and hide :— 
The little Brownies, timorous of the din 
Of mortal men; dead reiver-folk who ride 
Abroad o’ nights; a kelpie at the lynn; 
Witches and warlocks—ay, and more beside, 
May find a howff herein. 


A land where faery fancies have their. wills— 
A gallant land besides, where you and I, 
Calling a truce with books and briefs and bills, 
Tarry a space to cast the luring fly, 

Or walk in wariness upon the hills 
That small red birds may die. 








The Temptation. , 
‘©Grocer’s Porter: wanted a strict T.T., who will be liberally 
| treated.’’—Freeman’s Journal. 
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Neighbour. 


PAINT BEFORE HE SLIPPET AWA?”’ 


‘* AND HOW'S YER GUID MAN THIS MORNIN’, 
Neighbour. ‘‘ I’M REAL SORRY TO HEAR THAT. 





Mrs. Tamson?”’ 





Mrs. 
YE’LL NO REMEMBER IF HE HAPPENED TO SAY ONYTHING ABOOT A POT 0’ GREEN 











Tamson. ‘*HrE DEED LAST NICHT.” 








HIGHER TRAINING FOR 
BUSINESS. 


Unver this heading The Daily 
Telegraph discusses the scheme of a 
well-known emporium for a course of 
special education, with scholarships, | 
for shop-assistants. Heartily approving 
the idea, we give below some suggested | 
points from the examination papers. 


MATHEMATICAL. 
(1) 1f one woman takes 2} hours to 


match one piece of silk, how long will 
six men take to buy twelve ties ? 


(2) From two shillings subtract “ one | 


eleven three” giving the answer in 
terms of (a) actual money; (b) customer- 
traction. 

(3) State the rules of reduction. 
How can an article whose usual price 
is 5s. be reduced to 6s. 3d. ? 


LITERARY AND Historica. 
(1) Explain, with speaker and context 
“The remnant of an army. 
“ A sale, a sale, we are saved!” 
(2) With what famous events is the 
Paris Louvre associated in your mind ? 
At what period was the custom of 
presenting toy balloons first instituted ? 











(3) Write a short essay on “ Counter- 
irritants.” 

GENERAL. 

A customer enters a shop at 11.15 to 
buy a packet of pins, and leaves at 
12.30 having purchased a sable coat. 
Trace her progress (with diagram if 
_mecessary). 








ONCE UPON A TIME. 
ADVANCE. 

OncE upon a time there was a little 
boy who asked his father if Nero was 
a bad man. 

“ Thoroughly bad,” said his father. 

Once upon a time, many years later, 
there was another little boy who asked 
his father if NERo was a bad man. 

“T don’t know that one would 
exactly say that,” replied his father; 
‘but he certainly had his less felicitous 
moments.” 





‘Car No. 1073 after colliding with the 
Maha Mudaliyar’s car went against a lamp 
post smashing it and also the lamp. The 
Maha Mudaliyar, who was in his car at the 
time, escaped with a slight thanking.”’ 

The Ceylonese. 


“Not at all,” said the Maha. “Any 


, time you're passing.” 





A PASSIONATE PROTEST. 


Dear Sirn,—When I heard that The 
Daily Mirror had started a Woman's 
Olympic Games Fund, I naturally con- 
cluded it was for the use of competitors 
of my own sex. As soon as I realised 
the money was to be spent in training 
our natural enemies, my indignation 
was equalled only by my scorn. 

From experience in militant en- 
counters, I have found that men are 
quite muscular enough, and, while I 
have strength to lift my voice or my 
pen, women’s wages shall never go to 
bolster men’s biceps. 

No, Sir, the whole proposition 
smacks (to use an appropriate expres- 
sion) of sheer insolence. On the other 
hand, if you choose to show sufficient 


foresight as to open a fund, yourself, 


to train young Englishmen to darn 
their socks, make their beds and sweep 
their cigarette ash off their mothers’ 
carpets, I shall be pleased not only to 
contribute myself, but to arrange for a 
'collecting-box to be placed in the lobby 
of my club. 
Yours faithfully, 
SPINSTER 
(and proud of it). 
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nest she must have lost one on the| 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF BEING way down to breakfast. The armada 
A MOTHER. suffered another loss directly after break- 

Wuen Eustace and Adeline came to} fast. It happened like this: obeying 
us, aged three months and very weak | her instinct to take her family to the 
on their legs, they cost seventeen- | finest possible pastures, she set off down 
and-sixpence, with a shilling extra for|the river ever so far, and when she 


‘a mother like that had such hideous 


packing, and we thought them very 
dear at the price. That is a year ago. 
Now Adeline is an older and a sadder 
duck. 

It happened this way. When the 
shiny days came of the opening year, 
Adeline made up her mind to have a 
family. She took to absenting herself 
mysteriously, and one day we found 
six greeny eggs in quite a nice place. 
The six became eight, and the eight 
ten, and the ten twelve, and we began 
to ask anxiously whether Adeline didn’t 
consider it any part of her duty to sit 
on them. When she had made it 
thirteen, for luck, she made it clear 
that she didn’t, by becoming quite 
regular for meals again; so we took 
away her eggs and gave them to a 
broody hen. The broody hen had the 
tomato-house to herself for three weeks 
and five days, during which she never 
moved except when we moyed her to 
see how the eggs were getting on, and 
on the sixth day in the fourth week, 
towards evening, she was rather sud- 
denly found to be sharing it with nine 
active ducklings, who didn’t surprise 
her in the least. But what was our 
heroine doing all this time? Well, if 
you must know, our heroine had started 
all over again on another family, in a 
new place. I suppose she took a dislike 
to the first lot, or to the first place, or 
something. 
theories. But Eustace or somebody 


At least, those were the} 


came back she had only four. I think 
she must have noticed something this 
i time, because Eustace was sent off in 
a great. hurry downstream, and he 
| didn’t come back until the evening, but 
| he hadn’t found anything. 

And now, reader, we must go back a 
little and see for a moment what Family 
Number One is doing. (You remember 
|—the nine.) It is being sat upon by 
jits foster-mother. But what is this? 
| How unaccountably has it dwindled! 
| Yes, they all lived for a week, and then, 
whether it was that with years of dis- 
cretion came questioning doubts as to 














|}mother or whether their house wasn’t 
'so good for little ducks as it was for 
| little tomatoes, one by one they took to 
dying, quite regularly, one a day, almost 
as though someone had told them the 
story of the nigger-boys. On the day 
before the Second Family’s arrival, 
Adeline’s First Family was down to two. 
And she had never seen it! From her 
subsequent conduct I imagine, if she had 
seen it, she would have regarded the 
whole thing as a great mistake. She 
'would have taken the line that she 
| didn’t ever mean that first lot to be a 
‘family, because she had thought of a 
| better one. 

| It is time to say that this is going to 
|be a tragedy. It is going to have a 
Recognition scene, just like Kuripiprs, 
and then it is going to end in the most 





whether the broody hen really was their | 


must have told her that she had/| complete and utter tragedy. But before 
left out the most important part, for|that comes there is going to be one 
this time she took her job much more | happy scene, so you may read a little 
seriously. She only came off it once a|further. Adeline’s Second Family 
day, at five o'clock precisely, and then | arrived on a Saturday, and the next 


we always thought she would. choke 


herself, because all the time she ate she | 


fairly screamed with self-importance 
and anxiety to be off, or I suppose I 


day was a Sunday—the first of the real 
shiny Sundays. You should have seen 
| her with that Second Family! Eustace 
took himself off for the whole day; 





| nothing but cast-off egg-shells in the | swimming about, in spite of their three 


should say to be on. I should also tell I suppose he felt he had done as much 





you that she had stopped at six this 
time ; I suppose Eustace had suggested 
moderation. 

And now for purposes of clearness I 


the day before as could be reasonably | 
‘expected of him. She was as happy | 
‘with the four of them and as pleased | 
|with herself as though four was the 
shall have to speak of Family Number | perfect number and she had taken great | 
Two and Family Number One. Even! pains to trim it down to four. She 
then it is as complicated as a novel by | dived, and the four dived, she went 
Arnotp Bennett. For one morning, | ashore and cleaned herself, and the four 
at breakfast time, at the end of the} went ashore and cleaned themselves, 
third week and the fifth day, Adeline|and then she sat and just looked at} 
came paddling down the river with a| them in the sunshine while they chased 
perfect little flotilla, all asking if break-|the water-spiders who were enjoying 
fast was ready. It wasn’t quite perfect, | their own little day. We prepared the 
though, because there were only five | scene of confrontation. There were two 
in the squadron, and as there was} ducklings of her own flesh and blood, 





weeks in the tomato house. But, bless 
you, Adeline gave one look at the bank, 
where a great clucking was coming 
from, and decided that it was no wonder 


little children. She wouldn’t have 
anything to do with them. The recog- 
nition scene had been a failure. 

Ali that day we said at intervals to one 
another that if their life was going to 
be a short one it had been merry 
anyhow. The next morning they were 


still four. They ate their breakfast-as 
usual. In the evening three little 


bodies were high-and-dry in some thick 
scum where the fish-net is, and Adeline 
was looking surprised to have only one. 
I suppose she had obeyed those instincts 
of hers again and taken her family to a 
perfectly splendid pasture which had 
choked three of them. I don’t think 
she noticed anything seriously wrong 
until the next morning. Eustace (who 
had turned up again, looking not quite 
sober), and she and it were taking 
breakfast together. Now I must intro- 
duce you to Jack Hearne. There is 
nothing irrelevant in this; he is not the 
Middlesex bowler; he is a heron, and 
that is his proper name in this county. 
Before this fatal Tuesday I should have 
introduced him to you as a tame heron. 
Now it is impossible. For Jack Hearne, 
walking past on the way to his own 
breakfast, finished off Adeline’s Second 
Family at a mouthful. We think, we 
like to think, it was a mistake on his 





part. Herons will act so rashly. But 
that doesn’t bring back Adeline’s 
Second Family. She finished her 


breakfast and turned round and dis- 
tinctly noticed it had gone. Her grief 
is terrible. We don’t think she would 
have noticed anything wrong if Jack 
Hearne had left her with her one. But 
now she sits all day on the river-bank 
and refuses to be comforted. 

You will notice that this is an almost 
perfect tragedy because there is the 
element of hope left at the end. For- 
tinbras and Horatio, of her First Family, 
still live. Will she ever recognise them, 
or will she go on mistaking them for 
chickens, until, taking heart, she begins | 
her own task of motherhcod all over 
again? We do not know; we only 
know that we do not any longer think 
seventeen-and-sixpence too dear for a 
pair of healthy ducklings raised success- 
fully to the age of three months, even 
with the addition of a shilling extra for 
packing. 








The Latest Continental Flight. 
‘‘Sunday. Morning service at Crosthwaite. 
Canon Rawnsley kindly pilots us to Shelley's 
grave.’’—British Weekly. 
And they got back from Rome in time 
for the evening service. 
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INTENSIVE CULTURE. 

Scientific Chicken Farmer. ‘‘ YES, YOU WERE RIGHT. THE FILTERED AND ICED WATER, THE ELECTRIC FANS AND THE HOT-WATER 
PIPE PERCHES DIDN’T SEEM TO TOUCH ’EM; THE FRENCH COOKING, THE GRAMOPHONE DURING MEALS, AND THE CINEMA ON WET DAYS 
LEFT ’EM COLD; BUT BY GEORGE, OLD MAN, THE HENS DO APPRECIATE THAT MOVING STAIRCASE. SINCE ITS INSTALLATION THE EGG 
OUTPUT HAS: INCREASED 90 PER CENT.”’ 

















Mr. Nevinson’s Essays in Rebellion (NisBET) are con- | 

OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. Mes! with all manner of vital things that divide serious 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) |folk, from war to the hunger of the poor. It is a gallant 
Wnuar I chiefly felt about With Drwns Unmufiled (Mitts | little book such as might be expected from one who has 
AND Boon) was that it was the work of an author with a| taken his life in his hands in sundry quixotries of the last 
considerable gift of expression, much charm of manner, and | twenty odd years. There are two keynotes. One from 
(here at least) insufficient matter upon which to employ it.|GorrHe: “For myself, I am happy enough. Joy comes 
L. A. BurGess gives upon the title-page no indication of|streaming in upon me from every side. Only, for others, 
sex, but I will make a bold shot for it that the writer is|I am not happy.” The other is contained in the parable of 
feminine. Her title itself—at first somewhat obseure—hbas | “ The Catfish,” which serves as the first of the essays. Now 
reference to the military practice of marching back from athe catfish used to be put in the tanks of the East Coast 
funeral to the accompaniment of some lively tune. There! fishing boats in order that his lively and stimulating activi- 
is indeed a pleasantly service atmosphere about the whole of | ties should keep the cod in health, which else were observed 
the simple tale, which concerns the life and mild loves of a | to fall torpid and arrive for market flabby and unwholesome. 
group of persons stationed at Gibraltar. There are two} Mr. Nevinson is an excellent catfish, a genuine rebel radical 
heroines, the young army nurse who tells the stoiy, and| with opinions cut to no mere party pattern. He pours out 
Susan Pickle, the country-bred nursery-maid of Jfajor|a fine scorn on the complacent type that welcomes rebellion 
Tracey’s little daughter. Fach has her romance, that of|—after the successful event. For himself he is content to 
the former running so uneventfully smooth a course that | be champion of all unpopular causes, of all subject peoples. 
the author has been forced to fret it with quite the thinnest |This very consistency of his attitude is a defect of his 
and most artificial misunderstanding that I ever remember. | generous qualities. He sees life too symmetrically, as a 
Susan's is a different affair; she is indeed far the most| matter of sheep and goats in their divided pens. For in- 
clearly individualised character in the book, and her devotion | stance: “Do the people call the tune of peace or war? 
to the unworthy cad whom she loves is told with a sympathy Not at all. The ruling classes both call the tune and pocket 
that makes me expect considerable things from L. A.|the pay.” Whatever of truth is here needs qualification. 
Burcess in the future. For the present, however, she has| Mr. Nevinson never qualifies. He knows enough of war 
written just a mildly pleasant tale, one that may be gently|to hate it and has hope of some modification of present 
enjoyed both by those familiar with the life it describes and | insanities along the lines of Mr. ANGELL’s well-known thesis. 
those to whom it is strange—the former for choice. “Tt will become either civil war—the most terrible but the 




















| first chapters and leaving 
| the mystery to state itself 








| spect for crime to see it 
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finest kind of war because some principle of the highest! 
value must be at stake before civil war can arise—or it will | 
become a combined war between the classes of various 
countries between whom there is a feeling of sympathy and 
common interest.” And this sentence involves a good deal 
of what is most characteristic in the thought of this latter- 
day rebel. There are many good things in this book, grave 
and gay. It is really a compliment to the author to note 
that the grave are the more effective. Most of all I would | 
commend “ The Heroine,” some extremely apposite thoughts 
concerning FLorENcE NIGHTINGALE, to those who have the 
temperamental hatred of new things. 





“The most dreadful and baffling of all the unsolved | 
murder mysteries in English criminal annals,’’ of which | 
The Lodger (MrETHUEN) is said to suggest a solution, is, I | 
take it, the performance of the once notorious but nore 
almost forgotten Jack THE Rirrer. Had the learned author 
thought of her ingenious explanation at the time, no doubt 
she would have expressed it in a letter to the Press; and 
some would have said it was | 





And sailed straight into a lurid squall 

Of mutinous oaths and musket-ball— 
You know the type? Whenever, I say, 
A story of this kind comes my way 

All else is abandoned, and down I sit 
And then and there I am on to it. 
People, period, place of the quest 

The author may settle as he thinks best, 
But, whatsoever the form it take, 

One proviso I always make— 

The find, when the questers do unearth it, 
Must be something that’s really worth it. 


And that’s where Hamitton Drummonp’s tale, 
Winds of God (Pavt), seems to fail. 

It’s told with charm; there are thrills enough ; 
The heroine’s tender, the hero tough ; 

The brave ship’s company lacks no brawn; 
Most of their number are deftly drawn, 

But the paltry sum that they fetch away’s 





probably right, others that it 
was certainly wrong, while| 
all would have abused the 
Police for not thinking of it, 
and no one would have! 
known how much truth was 
in it, except Jack himself. 
But correspondence on the 
subject being now closed,| 
there was nothing for it but 
to revive the mystery in a! 
fictitious parallel and to solve 
that. I wish the author had 
set about her business in this) 
order, instead of bursting 
out with the solution in the 


subsequently. Myself, I am 
always ready to take part 
in a really good murder, 
but I have too much re- 








UNRECORDED ACTS OF KINDNESS. 


Jutivus C#SAR ALLEVIATES THE SUFFERINGS OF A WOUNDED 
SOLDIER BY READING HIS COMMENTARIES TO HIM, 


- A scandalous slur on the good 
| old days. 


Fifteen thousand! 
Lord! Why, I’m 

Paid nearly that for this 
trifling rhyme! 


Good 


Humbly I bow the knee to 
Mr. Epen Pxinxpotts; at 
last I throw up the sponge 
and confess that, although 
he seems to find no difficulty 
in writing fresh tales about 
| Dartmoor, I am on my beam 
ends to avoid repetition in 
criticising them. Fifteen 
short stories are contained 
in The Old Time Before Them 
(Murray), and with such 
ease does Mr. PxILirorts 
tell them, that it would not 
| Surprise me in the least to 


ve 
: res 








treated thus off-hand and by the way; and when the 
dastardly deed is being repeated at regular intervals 
throughout the book, I am more than reluctant to con- 
centrate upon the private feelings of Mrs. Bunting, or 
any other lodging-house keeper, or upon the homely 
romance of the detective who should have been wholly 
occupied in tracking down the miscreant. Had Daisy been 
a victim I would gladly have assisted in her matrimonial 
affairs; but she was never within a mile of it. Instead, 
she merely gets in the way, and, every time there is a 
sudden loud knock at the lodging-house door, it is only her 
tiresome lover come for a purpose no more sinister than to 
pay his irrelevant respects. I was not allowed to be present 
at any of the murders; I was not even introduced to one of 
the murdered; how then can I be expected to say a kind 
word for a murderer who was not suspected or arrested and 
did not cause anyone else to be suspected or arrested in his 
stead? I regret to have to add that the author who has so 
trifled with my affection for the gruesome is no other than 
my admired Mrs. Bettoc-Lownpes. 


Whenever I read of a quest for gold— 
The kind that happened in days of old, 
- When someone, finding a cryptic clue, 





Chartered a ship with a cut-throat crew, 


hear that he has_ several 
reserve fifteens ready to appear in the field. The tales are 
put into the mouth of Johnny Rowland, landlord of “ The 
Plume of Feathers,” who was both a publican and a bit of 
a sinner. For although Johnny's own beverage was “ dry 
ginger,” he practised various amusing devices to induce his 
customers to settle down to bibulous evenings. The Old 
Time Before Them neither harms nor improves its author's 
reputation, and doubtless it will provide a fund of amuse- 
ment for those who are not weary of the shrewd sayings 
and rather grim humour of the Dartmoor natives. 








‘* The Terriers’ team won the toss, and elected to bat first, and the 
Reserves, captained by Sergeant Fawsitt, won the toss and elected to 
bat first.’’—Orpington Times. 

Sergeant Fawsitt. Heads it is. We'll go in. 

Terrier Captain (indignantly). I distinctly heard you say 
tails. (Left arguing.) 





‘* Altogether he obtained four 6’s and nineteen 4's, and his only 
mistake was when 52 Humphreys missed him in the deep field.’’ 
Glasgow Herald. 
The luncheon interval sometimes has this effect. Though 
it may have seemed like fifty-two Humpnreys to the 
reporter, it was actually only one. 


























